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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Aesthetic Element in Morality, and its place in a Utilitarian Theory 
of Morals. By Frank Chapman Sharp, Ph.D. New York, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1893.- — pp. 131. 

This is an interesting attempt to determine the grounds of our aesthetic 
judgments in regard to human conduct from the point of view of Utilitari- 
anism. The author writes with considerable vigor, though he occasionally 
degenerates into a somewhat overflown rhetoric. The great defect of his 
essay is the almost total absence of that sympathetic or historical point of 
view from which alone we can hope for any real advance in philosophical 
insight. At the very outset this abstract way of dealing with his problem 
forces itself upon our notice. Ethical theories he classifies as either " tele- 
ological " or " deontological," meaning, by this latter terrible word (which is 
his own unaided invention), what is ordinarily called 'intuitional.' The 
result of this artificial classification is that Paulsen and Green are divorced 
from Kant, their philosophical father, while Butler and Kant stand side by 
side as " deontologists." No doubt Dr. Sharp may appeal to the example 
of Professor Sidgwick for the ranking of Kant as an intuitionalist, but that 
only shows a want of independence on his part. Perhaps it may seem that 
this is a harsh judgment, when we find our author attacking Mr. Sidgwick's 
view that "we desire a thousand things besides pleasure, . . . and that 
directly and independently of the pleasure they may happen to bring with 
them" (p. 13). But it immediately appears that he abandons Mr. Sidg- 
wick only to fall back upon the ' psychological idealism ' of Bain and Mill, 
maintaining that " the object of desire is always pleasure (or freedom from 
pain)," and that the 'highest good' is "greatest attainable amount of 
pleasure in general " (p. 1 7). I have no intention of entering into this well- 
worn controversy, of which we are all by this time tired; I refer to it 
merely as another instance of the author's inadequate method. Mr. Sidg- 
wick is no doubt illogical in affirming that there are two ultimate ends, but 
in holding that we do desire objects, and not simply the pleasure which 
accompanies them, he has made a distinct step in advance of the older 
theory. He is certainly not to be proved wrong by Dr. Sharp's confusion 
(pp. 13-15) between the pain of want, which is not a desire at all, and the 
desire for freedom from pain, i. e., for a certain form of self-satisfaction. 
To say that there are cases in which "desire undoubtedly differs from a 
mere state of pain, but only in so far as it includes a mental representation 
of the means of relief" (p. 14), is to explain desire by leaving it out. The 
feeling of pain which accompanies the sensation of tooth-ache, and the idea 
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of tooth-ache drops, do not constitute the desire, which is a mental effort to 
escape from a present suffering self and become a satisfied self. Having 
thus failed to see the significance of Mr. Sidgwick's contention that desire 
is not always for pleasure, it is not surprising that the author has not got 
beyond the untenable distinction between egoistic and altruistic desires, a 
distinction which assumes that there is a public good which is not identical 
with the true good of the individual. 

In his "Analysis of Moral Beauty" (Chap. Ill), Dr. Sharp shows the 
same tendency to accept distinctions which have been outgrown. Thus he 
assumes that the beautiful and the sublime are coordinate. Now this 
opposition rested mainly upon a want of appreciation of the wild and grand 
aspects of nature. So long as the beautiful was identified with symmetry 
and proportion, it was natural to oppose it to the sublime; but when beauty 
was seen to consist in the characteristic, it became apparent that the 
grandeur of, say, the sea in a tempest is not exclusive of beauty, but exhib- 
its it in the splendid masses which express its resistless power. Failing to 
grasp this idea of beauty as the presentation to sense, or imagination of the 
significance of nature or human life, it is not surprising that Dr. Sharp 
should say that " it would be the merest child's play to show that all the 
formal definitions of beauty ever proposed, fail to hold for important groups 
which the usage of language . . . persists in including under the beau- 
tiful " (p. 52). 

In dealing with his more special problem, the author begins by saying 
that " the aesthetic quality of a single action, or of an entire life, is pri- 
marily independent of its relation to the moral ideal " (p. 50). The career 
of Caesar Borgia was, in Renan's words, " beau comme une tempete, 
comme un abime," i. e., we may regard it as sublime because of its display 
of " transcendent power " (pp. 50, 54). But, though the exhibition of 
power gives rise to the feeling of the sublime, no matter what the ends for 
which it is exerted may be, " we must restrict this, at bottom correct, and 
yet, as thus formulated, somewhat too broad statement " (p. 59). For, in 
the first place, " the unselfish life gives far better opportunities for a finer 
display than the service of self." " The end which the egoist proposes to 
himself is, after all, too narrow to be a proper object of aesthetic 
emotion " (p. 60). Secondly, " the proper aesthetic emotion is united with 
and then modified in various ways by our interest in the ends at stake in 
each instance " (p. 63). We are unnerved by the struggles of the Greek 
states among themselves, while the spectacle of Marathon or Salamis 
inspires us with enthusiasm. Thirdly, " it is limited by love or hatred for the 
agent." The aesthetic feelings arising from the display of skill and unity 
of purpose are similarly modified. The result of the whole inquiry is, that 
" not all the conduct useful to society is beautiful," and that " much that is 
beautiful is harmful in the highest degree " (p. 89). Dr. Martineau is, 
therefore, wrong in holding that " the beauty of conduct is conditioned on 
its Tightness." This is true only of the ' idyllic ' type of character. " All 
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the other kinds may be displayed alike in the most shocking crimes, and in 
the highest example of devotion to others " (p. 87). This being so, all 
theories which base morality upon beauty of character fail to account for 
the facts. 

There is a certain want of consistency in the author's view of the relation 
of beauty to goodness. According to his first view, the aesthetic feeling is 
entirely independent of morality. As he goes on, however, we find that its 
intensity depends upon morality. The reason is, he says, that the egoist 
exhibits the power of self-command only over those impulses which conflict 
with self-love, whereas the altruist overcomes these and also the impulses 
of self-love. But if the distinction is merely one of quantity, there is 
no essential difference between non-moral and moral beauty. Would our 
author say that Caesar Borgia exhibited less self-command than a sister of 
mercy? Surely, that must depend upon the intensity of the impulses he 
overcame, not simply upon their number. The truth is, I think, that Dr. 
Sharp has not brought out the real difference in the two cases. In the 
wide sense in which beauty is conceived simply as harmony with an ideal, 
whatever it may be, both lives may be pronounced beautiful ; but only the 
latter is morally beautiful. The differentia of human or moral beauty is 
conformity with the moral ideal. Hence every moral life is necessarily 
beautiful in so far as it is moral. This is virtually admitted in the second 
limitation, viz., that the feeling of beauty is modified by our sympathy with 
the ends at stake, for such sympathy arises from comparing the action with 
the moral ideal. The third limitation depends upon the same principle, for 
love or hatred for the agent, as we are told, is determined by his attitude 
towards the welfare of his fellow-man (p. 86). What I should maintain, 
then, is that Dr. Martineau is right in holding that all moral conduct is 
necessarily morally beautiful, in exact proportion to its morality. Thus the 
opposition between the doctrine that morality consists in beauty of char- 
acter, and the doctrine that it consists in the universal good, falls away. 
There can be no morally beautiful character except one in which the good 
is willed, and on the other hand the good consists in the realization of the 
ideal nature of all the individuals forming the organic unity of humanity. 
It is only by taking a narrow view of morality or of beauty that the two 
can seem to conflict. This is why the ' idyllic ' type of character may 
seem more beautiful than those types in which a higher form of morality 
is realized. Such a life as that of Goethe is at once more noble and more 
beautiful than the life of the ' schone Seele.' It must be observed, how- 
ever, that in claiming the identity of noble with beautiful character, it is 
not meant that beauty of character is the end of life. The end is noble 
character, and beauty is the characteristic which such character presents 
when it is contemplated as realized. Thus beauty and goodness are not 
related as end and means ; they are different aspects of the same thing, 
but aspects which necessarily harmonize with each other. 

John Watson. 



